





To put it bluntly, we must join force to 
that of Great Britain...to stop...aggression 
... There are some who seem appalled at the 
dangers of a distant war. Far better a distant 
war, than one at home. If we control the seas 
the distance is an advantage to us. It makes 
secure our home base, so that we can move 
anywhere, strike anywhere that our sea 


power can take us... We have the advantage 
of initiative; we have the 
assurance of supplies; we 
can bring to bear the econ- 
omy of force.—Col. FRANK 
KNOX, Sec’y of the Navy. 
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Allied powers now find themselves in an awkward 
and somewhat paradoxical position. With one hand they 
seek to. fan the embers of discontent thruout occupied 
countries, while with the other they are trying to ex- 
tinguish the resulting flames. 

What Britain and associates would like to see is a cam- 
paign of nice subtle sabotage, carried on without benefit 
of ballyhoo. Enthusiasts thruout the Balkans, and in 
Czechoslovakia are carrying the campaign a good deal 
farther, and a good deal faster than suits the Allied pur- 
pose. The Czech gov’t in exile found it necessary this 
week to caution its subjects against extending their col- 
lective necks to attract the executioner’s snicker-snee. 

There are reasons—valid reasons—why the Allies do 
not want these demonstrations to get out of hand. First, 
there is the point that open rebellion now serves no prac- 
tical purpose; patriots squander their lives in useless 
gestures. Second, a flaming rebellion, like a flaming fire, 
attracts attention. Not only will it be squelched, but re- 
sulting restrictions will make subsequent sabotage in- 
creasingly difficult. Third, it is well known that even 
the most ardent rebellion cannot be kept perpetually at 
top temperature. The flame of passion, if it rises too 
soon, will die down, and may be succeeded by dark de- 
spair, hopeless resignation. The Allies want to keep the 
patriot’s spirit smoldering until that distant day when 
they can put a gun in his hands. Meanwhile, any little 
thing he can do to slow up the Nazi program will be 
counted a valuable contribution. 


RUSSIA—Religious Freedom: It seems the Presi- 
dent was somewhat misquoted in early news dispatches 
relating to this subject. In response to widespread pro- 
tests, White House explains: President merely expressed 
hope that now that Soviet is permiting religious freedom 
to Poles, fighting for Russia, this may prove entering 
wedge for similar action toward her own people. Earlier, 
Mr. Roosevelt had suggested reading of Article 124 of 
Soviet Constitution. It says: 


“In order to insure to citizens freedom of con- 
science, the church in the U.S. S. R., is separated 
from the state, and the school from the church. 
Freedom of religious worship and freedom of 
anti-religious propaganda is recognised for all 
citizens.” 








Technically, then, Russians have “religious freedom.” 
Practically, however, the Constitution hasn’t meant much 
in this respect. The anti-religious attitude of Soviet of- 
ficials has been no state secret. Generally accepted that 
to be a Party member and share plums of privilege, one 
must renounce religious beliefs. 

Probably true that Soviet is outgrowing its early pagan 
orgies of religious persecution. Evidences for some time 


OOwlE 


prophesies . .. 


Japanese “peace talks” with U. S. are 
getting no place; will not advance because: 
(a) U. S. cannot countenance Japanese 
occypation of China; (b) Japan cannot ex- 
tricate herself from China for practical and 
face-saving reasons. 


From our State dep’t, Prince Konoye 
seeks almost any concession, no matter how 
small, to show “progress.” He will not break 
with U. S., but if he continues impotent in 
solution of Japan’s problems, even prestige 
of Emperor may not keep him in power. 
Rise of militarists might pave way for re- 
turn of militant but personally charming 
Matsuoka, who arranged Axis tie-up. Then 
anything can happen. And probably will. 





of easing tension. Late reports from Moscow tell of new 
places of worship being opened. No doubt war has has- 
tened a renaissance of religion. Only this week official 
organ of the Godless Society was suspended—a “paper 
shortage” given as official reason. 


Yet, for all this, it is still a bit incredible to picture 
Stalin as a potential propagator of the Four Freedoms. 
Attitude of the Average American could perhaps be 
summed up by saying: “No; I don’t like the Russian 
Communists—but right now I like Hitler a lot less.” 


RUSSIAN WAR: Read day-to-day dispatches with 
this clear thought in mind: Germany’s problem is to push 
past the Caucasus, to Russian oil, before Spring—or lose 
the war. This is the only campaign that counts. If the 
Nazis succeed—and the chances are against them—it 
will be a long, devastating war; or a, negotiated peace. 
The latter seems, at this time, quite improbable. 


This is realistic, not defeatist survey. It is childish 
not to face fact that Hitler is going to put everything— 
everything— into this Winter’s Southern campaign. And 
as Churchill this week reminded us, Hitler’s everything 
is still something to be reckoned with. 


Sec’y Knozr says 
fighting planes will 
be given names such 
as Dauntless, Devas- Oe 
tator. Ever-loyal tA Hc, 


Brooklyn might sug- 


gest, Dodger! Publisher. 
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Quote 





“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted.”—-Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





AMBITION—Fulfillment 

There are two things to aim at in 
life: first, to get what you want; and, 
after that, to enjoy it. Only the wisest 
of mankind achieve the second.— 
LOGAN PEARSALL SmitTH, All Trivia, 
(Harcourt, Brace). 


AMERICA 


The word “America” does not mean 
a member of any certain race who 
belongs to any certain church and 
votes any certain political ticket. 

It is the most inclusive national 
name there has ever been. It means 
black and white and red and yellow 
men; it means Christian, Jew, atheist, 
all living together and working toward 
the common good while preserving the 
rights of an individual—Zuta BeEn- 
NINGTON GREENE, “Woman’s World,” 
Capper’s Weekly, 9-20-'41. 


ANGER 


Although possessed of a sterling 
character, a Scottish preacher had an 
uncontrollable temper. His beadle, too 
frequently exposed to it, at last re- 
signed. “Hoots, man,” remonstrated 
the cleric, “I’m sure ye ken that my 
temper’s nae sooner on than it’s aff 
again.” “Sure, noo,” was the answer, 
“but the confoondit thing is nae 
suner aff than it’s on again.”—Church 
Management, 9-41. 


ART~-—-Artists 


Leonardo da Vinci used to tell this 
story of the debasement of one of his 
fellow artists: “Not infrequently the 
lust for gold brings even the great 
masters down to the level of crafts- 
men. Thus my countryman and com- 
rade, Perugino the Florentine, arrived 





you on that?” 


“| don’t deserve a party. | am 
just an inoffensive old man—who 
has been able to live 79 years 
without dying.”—Mavurice MAETER- 
LINCK, acknowledging a toast to 
his continued Health and Happi- 
ness. 


“ ” 


“We are going to be a world 
power—an armed world power— 
for a long time to come. The arma- 
ment industry is going to become 
a part of American economy.”— 
Cot. WILLARD CHEVALIER, Publisher 
Business Week, in a public ad- 
dress. 


“The finest prison is but a mon- 
ument to neglected youth.”—War- 
den James A. JoHNsTON, Alcatraz 
Penitentiary. 


“ ” 


“No man can be free if his coun- 
try is not free.”—PavuL V. McNutt, 
Federal Security Administrator. 


“ee ” 


“There is not an industrial dis- 
pute worth mentioning in Britain. 
Yet, not only are the great trade 
unions intact, but they are strong- 
er than ever.”—ERNEST BEVIN, 
Britain’s Minister of Labour. 


at such rapidity of execution that 
once he replied to his wife who called 
him to dinner, ‘Serve the soup while 
I paint one more saint!’ "—Watchman- 
Examiner. 


BOREDOM 

Never to be bored is merely an ac- 
tive form of imbecility. Do not trust 
the man who is “interested in every- 
thing.” He is covering up some fear- 
ful abyss of spiritual vacancy. Ennui, 
felt on the proper occasion, is a sign 
of intelligence. — CriirTron FADIMAN, 
“The Reviewing Business,” Harper’s, 
10-41. 


BUSINESS—Chinese 


If the Chinese lad Lao Er were 
given a bad penny by the man who 
bought his eggs, he took it and said 
nothing to the man’s face. But he took 
care the next time to have all very 
fresh eggs except three rotten ones. 
Since three eggs were anywhere 
bought for a penny, when the man 
found these bad ones he knew why 
they were there; knew that Lao Er 
could discern a bad penny as well 
as a bad egg. So the two understood 
each other and there had been no 
need for anger between them.—PEARL 
S. Buck, in her forthcoming book 
Dragon Seed, appearing serially in 
Asia, 10-41. 


CHRISTIANITY 

An alarming weakness among Chris- 
tians is that we are producing Chris- 
tian activities faster than we are 
producing Christian experience and 
Christian faith—Church Management, 
9-41. 
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Goodby, Glamour! 
By James W. Love 
When the bright and pretty plating 


comes off the new automobiles, the 
glamour names must go, too. No more 
“specials,” “supers” or “de luxes.” 
Just cars. 

It cost one manufacturer $20,000 to 
find this out. He had spent the money 
on engravings and literature; not 
only used one of these words, but pic- 
tured it on the side of the car. He 
wasn’t ordered to give up these desig- 
nations, according to OPA, but since 
all “non-functional” metal decoration 
is to be removed, the dressed-up name- 
plate goes with the rest. 

When the shiny chromium plate and 
the other knickknacks are discarded, 
there isn’t much left to glorify ex- 
cept upholstery. 

“Non-functional” is the OPA’s aus- 
tere word for everything that doesn’t 
make the car go or ride well. The 
order to do away with ornament had 
been expected. The first models in pro- 
duction will make their debut with 
as much chromium as ever, but at an 
early date, it must come off. 

The man who discovered that his 
advertising literature was no good, 
and might get him into trouble with 
the Federal Trade Commission, was 
a vice-president of one of the Big 
Three. He went back to Detroit red- 
headed, with remarks about the young 
men with legal training but no pro- 
duction experience who were setting 
out to tell the manufacturers not only 
what to make, and what to sell it for, 
but also what to call it. 

In addition to losing their polished 
work, the former “de luxes” will be 
giving up their extra equipment, 
such as duplicated lights and horns. 

Automobile manufacturers are al- 
ready making a virtue out of substi 
tutions. Ford has given out a list of 
reductions in strategic metals, begin- 
ning with a 100% cut in primary 
aluminum. — Condensed from Mr. 
Love’s Column in the Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 


CHURCH—Attendance 


Not-so-gentle rebuke to non-attend- 
ing church members was published in 
Bangor (Maine) Independent: 


If the Angel Gabriel had showed up 
Sunday evening he would have found 
the congregation scattered far and 
wide. Too hot in summer to go to 
church and too cold in winter and so 
only a short time in spring and fall 
that we can sit still and listen to a 
sermon. Many churches now hold no 
services during August. Wonder when 
Satan takes a vacation. 


CO-OPERATION—Family 
During one of his recent “So You 
Want to Lead a Band” sessions, or- 
chestra leader Sammy Kaye handed 
the baton to a high-school lad with 
the usual remark that from the mo- 
ment he began to wave the baton un- 
til he had finished, the boy could con- 
sider the band his. 
“You mean to say I’m actually the 
band leader now?” asked the lad. 
“That’s right,” assured Kaye. 
“Then, before I begin, I’d like to 
hire my brother for the sax section— 
he’s been out of work for a few 
months!”"—Lwucius Brerespe, New York 
Herald-Tribune. 


DEFENSE—Planning 


If you are fortunate enough to still 
be doing “business as usual,” remem- 
ber that you are fortunate only be- 
cause you have more time to prepare 
for the dislocation that is coming. You 
still have a chance to do a little plan- 
ning before the full force of economic 
dislocation makes itself felt.—BurtTon 
BicELow, Sales Engineer, Addressing 
Nat’l Federation of Sales Executives. 


DEFENSE-—Statistics 


It is currently taking about 1 man- 
hour of labor to produce 1 h.p. of air- 
craft engine.—Society of Automotive 
Engineers Journal, 9-'41. 


DIPLOMATS—Ame rican 

A few days after the Munich agree- 
ment, Jan Masaryk, the Czech min- 
ister in London and the son of Thomas 
Masaryk, the founder of Czechoslo- 
vakia, was walking through Hyde 
Park when Joseph Kennedy, the 
American Ambassador, drove past 
him. The car stopped and Kennedy 
called out: 

“Hi! there, Jan. Want a lift?” 

Jan got into the car and Kennedy 
slapped him on the back. 


“Oh, boy! Isn’t it wonderful!” 


“What is?” asked Jan. 

“Munich, of course. Now I can get 
to Palm Beach, after all!”—Vircinia 
Cow Les, Looking for Trouble, (Harp- 
er, $3.00). 


DOGS 


The dachshund, popular in Ger- 
many, is a pet of the British embassy; 
a cocker spaniel, highly regarded in 
England, lies in the residence of the 
German minister plenipotentiary.— 
Dog World, 10-’41. 





He Got the Job! 

Back in 1934 the artist George 
Biddle was working on a mural of 
a worker’s family in the new 
Justice Department’s building. As 
the central figure, dressed in 
rumpled attire, he used his brother 
Francis as a model. When the 
present Attorney General remon- 
strated, the artist’s quick reply 
was, “What the hell, it may get 
you a job here some day.”—New 
York Times. 











ENMITY 


He who is an ardent enemy may 
become an ardent advocate; but he 
whose enmity is self-contained and 
moderate will never change.—The Ad- 
vocate, 9-19-41. 


FAME 


Exasperated at being known only 
as the husband of Fannie Brice, Billy 
Rose, on opening his Casino some 
years ago, decided to be famous on 
his own—had a huge sign made, four- 
teen stories high, spelling out Billy 
Rose vertically. 

On the night the sign was lighted 
for the first time, he stood off about 
a block away to take it all in. 

“Some sign, eh?” chummily com- 
mented a stranger standing next to 
him. 

“You bet your life,” Rose answered 
proudly. 

“Know who that fellow is,” volun- 
teered the stranger. “That’s Fannie 
Brice’s husband!” — Preay McEvoy. 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 9-’41. 


HEALTH 


To get his wealth he spent his health, 
And then with might and main 

He turned around and spent his wealth 
To get his health again. 

—Unity. 
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JEWS—Versus Hitler 

Two men were sitting in a streetcar. 
Opposite sat a Mr. Ginsberg. One of 
the two remarked: “Hitler is his own 
worst enemy!” Up bounced Ginsberg, 
“Not while I’m alive!” — Liberty, 
9-20-41. 


LITERATURE—Permanency 

“The oaf who writes for posterity 
is mailing an anonymous letter in an 
envelope with no address on it.”— 
RvuPERT HUGHES. 


LOVE 


Love is like an onion 
You taste it with delight— 
But afterwards you wonder 
Whatever made you bite. 


MUSIC—Plagiarism 

Arthur Schwartz, signed to write 
104 songs a year for two air shows, 
was asked by the producer, “Isn’t that 
going to take a lot out of you?” 
Schwartz answered, “Yes, but it’s also 
going to take a lot out of Bach, Bee- 
thoven and Brahms.’’—Coronet, 10-’41. 





“Heck, You Can’t Beat it!” 

Excerpt from a letter written to 
Pres. Roosevelt by a recent draftee, 
and signed “One of Your Boys”: 

“I’m learning something in school 
here that would cost me at least 
$500 if I was a civilian. I can’t 
see why some squawk about it. 
From what I hear from the veter- 
ans of the last war, this is heaven. 
If you try hard enough to be a good 
soldier, in time a rating comes your 
way. You will be making as much 
money as at home, with no food 
to pay for or clothing or board. 
Heck, you can’t beat it.” 











NATURE—And War 

Nature fights for life because she 
loves lifé. Although people may point 
to the relentless struggle among ani- 
mals for food, mates, room to live, 
their fight is nothing like human war. 
Nature preaches no hatred, wreaks no 
revenge. When buck fights buck, when 
an ant tribe combats another, it is 
not to impose alien rule upon the 
enemy or to inflict cruelty. If Nature 
shows no pity, neither does she perse- 
cute.—DonaLp CULROsS PEATTIE, Coun- 
try Gentleman. 


OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 
—Resistance 


Effective action (or non-action) to 
supplement the V campaign is the 





Lord Broadway—tThe Story of Var- 
iety’s “Sime,’ Dayton Stroppart (Wil- 
fred Funk, $3.00). 

Last week Variety, the Showman’s 
Bible, carried on its first inside page, 
a three-column black-bordered box, 
bearing in heavy Gothic script the 
single word, “Sime,” and directly be- 
neath the dates: “May 19, 1873—Sept. 
22, 1933.” It is Sid’s annual tribute 
to his father—the man who likewise 
fathered Variety, and guided it thru 
troubled times. 

All who thrill to the lure of “show 
business”—and that includes most of 
us—will -find much of interest and 
fasgination in Dayton Stoddart’s bi- 
ogt@phy of Sime Silverman, the Vol- 
taife. of Vaudeville. It is passing 
strange that this colorful career has 
waited so long for a capable chroni- 
cler. 

On the whole, Stoddart has done 
well by his difficult subject. Difficult 
because Sime was an odd mixture of 
contrasts and contradictions; a per- 
sonal paradox, “The toughest talker, 
and the softest touch on Broadway.” 
This, then, is the story of Lord Broad- 
way. It begins with the early days 
when, as a bookkeeper in his father’s 
loan shop, he would sometimes pay 
delinquent interest from his own 
pocket, telling himself that it was “to 
save the trouble of selling ’em out.” 
And it extends to that fabulous pe- 
riod when Sime gave away automo- 
biles to admiring friends, and his 
“pocket-money” allowance was more 
than $500 a day. 

“Times Square?” Mayor Walker 
once said. “Why it’s really Sime’s 
Square!” But Sime came by the title 
thru years of sweat and struggle—a 
decade or more of 18-hour days. “Even 
if you haven’t got ability” his printer 
once told him, “a fellow that works 


as hard as you deserves to succeed.” 
Sime himself, usually reticent in tell- 
ing of his troubles, once related how 
the bank applied his $407 balance on 
an over-due note for $2500. .And 
against that small balance there were 
16 outstanding checks. “That” says 
Sime simply “was my busy day.” Then 
there was another time when a print- 
er—not the one referred to above— 
attached Variety's possessions, and 
two deputy sheriffs occupied the offices 
for 62 days—‘the longest official run 
a bum weekly ever stood up under.” 

Success and prosperity came to 
Variety only with the advent of the 
motion pictures—an art which Sime 
had early deprecated. With his back 
to the wall, blacklisted, badgered and 
bruised by the powerful vaudeville 
interests, because of his consistent ef- 
forts to improve the conditions of 
his friends the actors, it was picture 
profits—the increasing revenue from 
advertising—that enabled Sime _ to 
carry on. 

Sime had left his father in the old 
days because pere Silverman refused 
flatly to give him a partnership in 
the loan business he had helped to 
build. Sime, in his turn, proved equal- 
ly chary of partnerships and alliances. 
Although he worshiped his only son, 
Sid, it was not until long after Sime 
was a grandfather and ready to re- 
tire, that, in characteristic fashion, 
he slipped a three-line notice into an 
obscure corner of Variety: “When Sid 
Silverman reads this he will know 
that he is now President and half- 
owner of Variety.” 

Sime was Variety, and Variety was 
Sime. Though he has been gone these 
eight years, his restless ghost yet 
walks its corridors; his personality 
colors its columns. And ever will, so 
long as the “rag” remains. 


British Broadcasting Corporation’s 
“Go Slow Week.” British sympathizers 
in occupied countries working in war 
industries are asked to slow down, 
thereby reduce the output and effec- 
tiveness of the German war machine. 
The sign of the tortoise now appear- 


ing alongside the “V” on factory walls 
is a constant reminder to work as 
little as possible, delay production by 
losing tools, “accidentally” damaging 
machinery or becoming “ill.”—Con- 
densed from Knickerbocker Weekly, 
9-15-’41. 
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News. of the New 


INDUSTRY: New method of mak- 
ing cheap alloy powder from scrap 
metal is described by Dr. John Wulff, 
Mass. Inst. of Technology. Method in- 
volves scrap metals that cannot be 
used efficiently for melting. They are 
powdered by gravity and corrosion 
technique. New products made from 
powder by simple molding techniques, 
eliminating great machine costs. 

A new commercial method of pro- 
ducing electrolytic plate in strip form 
is announced by M. D. Stone, develop- 
ment engineer for United Engineering 
& Foundry Co., Pittsburgh. Claims 
two-thirds saving in defense-strategic 
tin. Method also reduces costs $10 a 
ton over hot-dip process. 

ity ” 

INVENTION: An under-water air 
trap, which serves as “filling station” 
for swimmers’ lungs; observation 
booth for swimming coaches, is now 
used in Florida. The trap, into which 
air is pumped by a hose, is also used 
by cameramen for under-water photo- 
graphy. 





“ ” 


MEDICINE: Oil extracted from 
apple seeds found to contain a sub- 
stance, probably a vitamin, rich in 
muscle-regulating qualities. Animals 
near death of wasted muscles restored 
to near normal in 24 hours after eat- 
ing ground seeds or drinking oil. 

“Petrified lungs” are science’s new 
answer to treatment and control of 
tuberculosis. Exact treatment not yet 
available, but researchers have found 
that where lungs turn to stone, disease 
is arrested. Practical problem now is 
to determine how calcium can be reg- 
ulated in body to build a stone ram- 
part against spread of tuberculosis. 
Dr. Robt. G. Bloch, U. of Chicago, calls 
it “one of the most promising methods 
of cure.” 

Two Cincinnati scientists, members 
of Institutum Divi Thomae, announce 
discovery of new substance, isolated 
from the spleen, with toxic properties 
of sulfanilamide on streptococcic in- 
fections. Harmless to body; may be 
eaten without ill effects. 

“ ” 

MISCELLANEOUS: Now, Post OIF- 
fice comes to the patron! Highway 
bus, fitted out as post office, operates 
between small communities, serving 
postal patrons not otherwise supplied. 

Ingenious New York shoe-shine boys 
use portable radio beneath client's 
folding chair, to entice trade; enter- 
tain customers; inspire tips. 


PATRIOTISM—Smugness 

We go to some big public celebra- 
tion, such as a Fourth of July parade, 
5000 miles from the nearest bomb. The 
Army puts a group of two-month 
draftees in the parade. They march 
by in good order and look pretty nice. 
The flag passes and everybody stands 
up. The announcer cracks over the 
loudspeaker, “Boy, if old Hitler could 
just see this!” We all cheer wildly, 
ripple our muscles, picture Hitler 
shaking in his boots, sit back down, 
nod knowingly to each other, and go 
back to eating our beautiful popcorn 
out of a sack. We’re wonderful— 
Ernie Pyte, NEA Roving Reporter. 


SALESMANSHIP 


No one could touch the late Harvey 
S. Firestone when it came to sales- 
manship. When he decided to sell 
something he made up two minds, 
his own and the customer’s. A num- 
ber of years ago, he was touring the 
West with Henry Ford and Thomas 
Edison. Ford, who has done a fair 
amount of selling himself, questioned 
the rubber magnate’s ability, and 
suggested that he himself was the 
master salesman. 

Upon arriving at a small town, the 
richest inhabitant of which was a 
wealthy Indian, it was decided to put 
the matter to a test. Edison challenged 
the contenders to sell the chief. 

Ford closeted himself with the man 
for about an hour; spoke long and el- 
oquently about his car, but returned 
empty-handed. 

Since the Indian owned no auto- 
mobile and exhibited no desire to pur- 
chase one, Firestone’s attempt seemed 
futile. What possible use could the 
man find for a tire without a car? 

Nothing daunted, Firestone took the 
man aside, and had a huddled conver- 
sation with him. A few minutes later, 
he returned to his friends, a broad 
smile on his face. He had sold the man 
a tire—to be used as a hoop by the 
chief's son!—E. E. Epcar, Toronto 
(Ont.) Star. 


SPEECH—Gesture 

“IT have checked up almost ‘57 va- 
rieties’ of places for a public speaker 
to park his hands,” writes Dr. Joun 
F. Cowan. “In pockets—trousers, coat, 
vest; upper pockets, lower, rear; hung 
by thumbs or ‘immersed’; hooked in 
vest armholes; clasped across tummy 
ditto back; wadding handkerchief, and 
unwadding; clenching lapels of coat; 
pounding desk; brushing head, slap- 
ping (camouflaged) at flies; full-arm 
gesture, half-arm, finger; pointing at 


audience; twisting mustache; 
tips together uplifted; fumbling pa- 
pers; pulling down vest; snapping, 
and, when not otherwise emphasizing 
the truth, sawing imaginary wood in 
the air.”"—Christian Advocate. 


finger- 





Remarks That Ruined 
My First Leave 

The army will make a man out 
of you. 

You guys got it easy.... 
back im "17. ... 

So you’re what’s defending me! 

Don’t tell me you get up at quar- 
ter to six. 

I'll take care of your girl while 
you’re away. 

I'd love the 
wouldn’t take me. 

Your time will be over before 
you know it.—Fort Dix (Reception 
center) Gazette. 


Now 


army but they 











STRIKES—Pickets 


In- Los Angeles an employment bu- 
reau reports it can’t supply rush 
orders for pickets any more. Jobs at 
good pay in the defense program are 
too plentiful. 

If this keeps on, things may reach 
a stage where you will know that a 
picket in front of a business house 
once worked there. Yes, you may see 
a striker on picket duty. You can spot 
him at once. He will limp now and 
then and seem tired. And if you walk 
up to him and ask, “Buddy, what’s 
the strike all about?” he may be able 
to tell you.—H. I. Puiurps, in his 
Column, The Once Over. 


TACT 

A captain, owner of a fine milk 
cow, lived alongside a corporal whose 
proudest possession was a thriving 
strawberry patch. Staking his cow 
near the strawberry patch to graze, 
the captain often helped himself to 
a handful of the choicest berries. The 
corporal knew it would be impossible 
to accost his captain. He wracked his 
brain for a tactful but effective solu- 
tion. Then it came. He nailed a sign 
on the fence-post: 

“Notice: Anyone caught stealing 
strawberries from this patch will get 
his cow shot!” 


TAXATION 
Eels get used to being skinned 
Like sardines to being tinned. 
Hens get used to being axed, 
Men get used to being taxed. 
—ARTHUR GUITERMAN, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, 9-20-'41. 
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THRIFT—Scottish 


Sign in a bookstore in Scotland in 
July: Buy your gift books now so 
you may finish reading them by 
Christmas.—Wesleyan Christian Ad- 
vocate, 9-19-'41. 


TRUTH 

A young man leaving the penal 
institution where he had served his 
term heard these parting words from 
the warden: “I am not going to 
preach you a long sermon, just one 
thing I would recommend you to do— 
never tell another lie in your life.” 

The young man went home, looked 
for a job everywhere but was turned 
down in each case because of his 
prison record. Then one day he an- 
swered an employment ad, present- 
ing the certificates he had. After read- 
ing them the gentleman asked him: 
“Where have you been the last three 
years? You don’t have any references 
to show what you have done.” “Well,” 
said the young man, “ I have been in 
the penitentiary.” “And why do you 
tell me that so bluntly?” asked the 
gentleman. The youth eyed him calm- 
ly and said, “Because I promised the 
warden never to tell another lie in my 
life.” 

“The job is yours,” said his future 
boss.—Capper’s Weekly, 8-16-’41. 


UNDERSTANDING 


Two boys were talking together. 
“Wouldn’t you hate to wear glasses?” 
the smaller asked of his chum. 
“N-n-no,” answered the other refiec- 
tively. “Not if I had my grandmother’s 
kind. They make her see just how 
to mend broken things, and help her 
to find lots of nice things to do on 
rainy days. She sees when folks are 
tired or sorry, and what'll make ‘em 
feel better, and she always sees what 
you meant to do, even if you haven’t 
got things quite right. I asked her 
one day how she could see that way all 
the time, and she said it was the way 
she had learned to look at things as 
she grew older. So I know it’s those 
spectacles of hers.”—Free Churchman. 


W AR—Conversation 

Artists at the Fleischer Studios in 
Miami are fined 25 cents for talking 
war on the job. The money is turned 
over to the British War Relief. 


WAR —Irony 


Somewhere in London a school has 
suffered badly, a result of enemy ac- 
tion. Roof is gone, windows blasted 
out, interior gutted by fire. On two 
of the standing walls appears a sign, 
notifying passersby of a five shillings 


American Scene 


Georgia Gold 
By Leo LANIA 
It is the roaring ’Forties all over 
again—the boom-town days, the Gold- 
Rush days, the days of the opening 
of a new American frontier. 


A year ago, Hinesville, Georgia was 
a dreamy little town—if you can dig- 
nify a score of small frame houses 
in a pine forest clearing by calling it 
a town. Life was one long siesta for 
its population of 800. Today, Hines- 
ville has a population of 5,000 and ap- 
pears to increase hourly as the influx 
of new inhabitants pours in. There 
was only one street—the highway—a 
few months ago. Now there are several 
raw and new, alive with activity. 
It’s all because Camp Stewart, train- 
ing quarters for New York’s 207th 
Regiment (the former hallowed “Old 
7th”) is on its outskirts. 


The old county Court House looks 
down with astonishment on the never- 
ending merry-go-round of autos, buses, 
station-wagons and _ trucks racing 
around the square. De luxe taxis run 
a continuous ferry between Hinesville 
and Savannah, forty miles away. An 
occasional pig or cow still crosses 
Main street. The poor beasts cannot 
quite adapt themselves to this new 
epoch. Luckily for them, a few steps 
further and this modern grandeur is 
finished and the dark forest once more 
begins. 





There is little time for sleep. Hines- 
ville is working. Hinesville is amusing 
itself. Nine-tenths of the new buildings 





are beer joints, each consisting of one 
large floor on which a dozen gambling 
machines stand, in rank and file, fac- 
ing the long bar. A poolroom has in- 
stalled twelve ultramodern billiard 
tables; a large bowling academy has 
just been -completed, and an elegant 
swimming pool, accomodating 600 is 
almost ready. The amusement center 
of Hinesville determines the character 
of the town and the rhythm of its 
new life. 


The shopkeepers of Hinesville com- 
plain that the new boom has kept 
them so busy they have no time for 
the social amenities. “Why, before 
this started” drawled one of them “I 
used to chin over to Jim’s place every 
day. Now, I hardly see him fer a week 
at a time.” There was a wistful note 
in the merchant’s voice—but he had 
a new car parked at the curb. 


The girls of Hinesville are having 
a great time. But they are not entirely 
happy. They have competition of a 
kind not to be dismissed lightly. From 
all over the country, girls have been 
streaming into Hinesville, and the 
new girls work as waitresses and hos- 
tesses. Every cafe has at least 15 or 
20 girls. Into the new cacophonic life 
they have brought a _ metropolitan 
note. Protesting this invasion of their 
native rights, the Hinesville girls 
have gone into counter-attack. The 
opening of a beauty parlor was the 
first objective gained. The war goes 
on. It will be fought to the bitter end, 
with make-up and permanent waves 
as weapons.—Condensed from Vogue. 


reward to anybody giving information 
which will lead to the conviction of 
persons damaging these premises.— 
Christian Science Monitor. 


WORK—Prayer 

Now I get me up to work, 

I pray the Lord I shall not shirk, 

If I should die before the night, 

I pray the Lord my work’s all right. 
—Tuomas Davis, new President of 
Rotarians in his acceptance speech. 


YOUTH 


Youth is not a different animal; 
rather it is an identical breed put out 


to a different pasture.—Rurnu 
pict, The New Republic. 


BENE- 


YOUTH—And Age 


I wish not the pangs, and the aches 
and the loneliness of youth, but I 
crave the comfort, and the calm and 
the certainty that increases with each 
passing year. ... And yet I would 
be pleased if, when I’m an old man 
sitting in the sun, something would 
stir in my ancient blood and for just 
one instant I felt again the aching, 
unsatisfied loneliness of youth.—Rucn- 
arp O. Borer, “On Growing Old,” U. 8. 
Week, 9-27-41. 





ROM 


ester year 


Father Forgets 
By W. Livineston LARNED 





Mr. Larned, a New York business 
man, wrote this little sketch a quar- 
ter-of-a-century ago. It was published 
originally in one of the household 
journals; has been reprinted scores 
upon scores of times. It is a classic 
of simple sincereity. We are glad to 
give it to you again. 





Listen, son: I am saying this as 
you lie asleep. I have stolen into your 
room alone. Just a few minutes ago, 
as I sat reading my paper in the li- 
brary, a stifling wave of remorse 
swept over me. Guiltily, I came to 
your bedside. 

I have been cross to you. I scolded 
you as you dressed for school. I took 
you to task for not cleaning your 
shoes. I called out angrily when you 
threw some of your things on the 
floor. 

At breakfast I found fault, too... . 
As I made for my train, you turned 
and waved a hand and called, “Good- 
bye, Daddy!” and I frowned and said 
in reply, “Hold your shoulders back!” 

Then it began all over again this 


afternoon. As I came up the road I 
spied you down on your knees, play- 
ing marbles. There were holes in your 


stockings. I humiliated you before 
your friends by marching you ahead 
of me to the house. Stockings were 
expensive—and if you had to buy them 
you would be more careful! Imagine 
that, son, from a father! 

Do you remember, later, when I was 
reading in the library, how you came 
in, timidly, with a sort of hurt look 
in your eyes? When I glanced up over 
my paper, impatient at the interrup- 
tion, you hesitated at the door. “What 
is it you want?” I snapped. 

You said nothing, but ran across in 
one tempestuous plunge, and threw 
your arms around my neck and kissed 
me, and your small arms tightened 
with an affection that God has set 
blooming in your heart, and which 
even neglect couldn’t wither. And 
then you were gone, pattering up the 
stairs. 

And now I have come to your bed- 
side in the darkness, and have knelt 
there ashamed. It isn’t that I didn’t 
love you, son. It’s just that I expected 
too much. I measured you by the yard- 
stick of my years. Tomorrow, and all 
the tomorrows, I'll say, and remember: 
“He is only a boy—a little boy.” 


(Good Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


Pvt. Doaks wanted to slip out of 
the barracks—unofficially—to see his 
girl. He went to the sentry to state 
his case. 

“Well,” said the sentry, “I'll be off 
duty when you come back, so you ought 
to have the password for tonight, It 
is ‘Idiosyncrasy.’” 

“Idio what?” 

“Tdiosyncrasy.” 

“—T’ll stay in the 
Chanute Field Wings. 


barracks.”— 


Cae MRMMER ES 
“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 


Paut SULLIVAN 

The family cat took sick and 
died. They lived in a city flat, 
with no back yard or convenient 
burial place. So it was agreed that 
Father should wrap the demised 
kitty securely in newspapers, tak- 
ing it with him on the way to work 
—and dropping it out the street car 
window en route. Dad did as bade, 
except that he forgot to drop the 
bundle; brought it home with him 
that evening, and repeated the pro- 
cedure next day. Mother, ex- 
asperated and indignant, insisted: 
“You've got to dispose of that cat 
right now. Put it in the furnace, 
if there’s no place to bury it.” 

Father obediently started for 
the basement, but as he lifted the 
bundle from a table, it fell open 
and disclosed—a boiled ham! 


Tommy Dorsey, the band leader, 


tells this one: 

“When we started our Camp Up- 
beat program over the NBC network, 
a funny thing happened. I tried to 
get Zinn Arthur on the ‘phone at 
Camp Upton and was told he couldn’t 
be located but the operator said: ‘I’ll 
keep trying.’ After a few more trys 
I asked for Capt. King, who heads 
the military band at the Camp. They 
couldn’t locate Capt. King either, and 
again I was told: ‘I'll keep trying, 
sir.’ Finally, in desperation, I bel- 
lowed: ‘Well, if you can’t get Private 
Arthur and you can’t get Capt. King, 
maybe you can get General U. S. 
Grant!’ Fifteen minutes later the 
‘phone rang again, and again the oper- 


ator’s voice chimed: ‘I’m sorry, Mr. 
Dorsey, I can’t locate Gen’l. Grant 
but I'll call you back.’ 

“I thought it was a good gag until 
I learned that there really is a Gen’l 
U. S. Grant— a direct descendant of 
the Civil War leader—in the service. 
If the operator had located him, I 
would have been more than somewhat 
chagrined.”—Jam Session (the new 
magazine for swing-band enthusiasts). 


“ ” 


“Anne,” said the mistress of the 
house, “I notice you have been taking 
our empty grapefruit skins home with 
you. What do you do with them?” 

The negro maid looked up at the 
mistress with a sheepish grin. 

“Yes, ma’am” she admitted, “I’se 
been carrying ‘em home. I think they 
make my garbage look so stylish.”— 
Tips and Topics. 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


A minister made an interminable 
call on a lady member of his congre- 
gation. Her little daughter, growing 
weary of the conversation, whispered 
in audible key: “Don’t he bring his 
amen with him, mamma?’—Church 
Management. 








